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THE NEW EDITORIAL COMMITTEE 


W. G. Smith, F..a., formerly of 
Westminster Public Libraries, and 
now Editor of Books and Bookmen, was 
one of the first appointments to the 
Editorial Panel. He is on holiday as 
this issue goes to press and we are 
unable to include his photograph. 


K. C. Harrison, m.s.£., F.L.A. 
Newly appointed to the post of City Librarian 
of Westminster 
EDITOR OF THE LIBRARY WORLD 


G. R. Davies, F.t.a. Mrs. I. Veasey, F.L.A. R. G. Surridge, F.L.a. 
Secretary of the Book- Librarian at Morgan Kensington Public 
sellers’ Association. Bros. (Publishers) Ltd. Libraries. 


Joint Editor of Liaison. 
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THE LIBRARY WORLD STARTS A NEW ERA 


number of Tue Lisprary Wor sees 
the periodical in a new dress: it is in fact the 
start of a new era for a publication now in 
its 64th year. Its past has been chequered, 
but at least its issues have been continuous, 
and under such editors as James Duff Brown, 
J. D. Stewart and W. C. Berwick Sayers, it 
has always kept faith with its readers. In 
return, most of its readers have kept faith 
with THe Liprary Wor-p during some of 
the difficult days gone by. 


Now, under the André Deutsch organisa- 
tion, THe Lisrary Wor p is taking stock 
of itself and is setting out to widen its circula- 
tion and influence for the benefit of librarians 
everywhere. Mr. K. C. Harrison has agreed 
to become Advisory Editor, and he will be 
assisted by a panel of well-known librarians 
and journalists These include Mrs Veasey, 
a special librarian, Mr. G. A. Davies, secre- 
tary of the Booksellers’ Association, Mr. R. G. 
Surridge, one of the editors of Liaison and 
Mr. W. G. Smith, editor of Books and Bookmen. 


If readers will glance at our Flashbacks 
feature in this issue they will be able to read 
for themselves the expressed aims of THE 
Lisrary when it first appeared in 
1898. Basically, these same intentions will 
be honoured by the new editorial panel, but 
they will be intrepreted for readers of the 
1960s, as the founders of the periodical would 
no doubt wish us to do. Lively, up-to-date 
articles and correspondence, tinged with 
controversy when necessary, will be the fare 
we shall try to offer our readers. There will 
be new features in due course, but some 
popular old features, such as the Profiles and 
the lively Dovetales contributed by Mr. Jack 
Dove will, happily, be continued. 


In this number we are privileged to have 
some reminiscences from Mr. J. D. Stewart, 
a most experienced librarian whose modernity 
of outlook has in recent years shamed some 
of our younger colleagues. In a personal 
letter he told us that he had always had a 
soft spot for THe Lisrary Wor p, having 
for a number of years owned, edited and 
written the greater part of it. It is altogether 
fitting that at this stage of the periodical’s 
history we should include the memories of 
such an eminent and well-loved member of 
the profession. 


Future issues will include contributions 
from many well-known and _ established 
librarians, but we must make it quite clear 
that THe Liprary Wor-p will remain an 
open forum and we are particularly anxious 
to extend our columns to younger and 
newer writers as well. Contributions will be 
paid for at rates which may be regarded as 
quite favourable. 

These, then, are our plans. Now it is up 
to librarians to support us, not only with 
their written contributions but with their 
subscriptions too. Our circulation is already 
increasing in this country, the Common- 
wealth, the United States and elsewhere. 
The quality of the new periodical will make 
it indispensable to librarians and their staffs, 
and we do ask chief librarians particularly 
to ensure that they take sufficient copies to 
serve their staffs. Too often, stories are 
heard of branch staffs who never get the 
opportunity to see professional periodicals, 
or else they receive them so late that they are 
useless. THe Lisrary Wor tp of the future 
will contain articles, news items and illustra- 
tions of first importance to all concerned with 
librarianship and we hope ail will have a fair 
and prompt opportunity of reading it. 

We feel that we should endeavour to 
lighten the bewilderment caused to some of 
our readers by the symposium on the new 
Library Association Syllabus which appeared 
in THe Liprary Wor cp last month. Readers 
observed that the contribution from Mr. Hoy 
discussed the proposed structure of the 
Library Association and not the syllabus, and 
this mistake was caused by a misunderstand- 
ing and by editorial harassment as a result 
of holidays, for which we can only apologise. 

Our reactions to this unfortunate error are 
threefold : embarrassment at our careless- 
ness is mingled with the knowledge that 
Mr. Hoy’s views on this alternative subject 
are of intrinsic interest and value, and with 
the confidence that the practised hand of our 
new Editor, K. C. Harrison, who has taken 
over from this September issue, will un- 
doubtedly prevent any similar mishaps in 
the future. 
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LADY CHATTERLEY AND ALL THAT 


A commentary on Lord Radcliffe’s 1961 Rede Lecture—Censors 
By Micuaet B. RusinsTeIn 


CENSORSHIP is a restriction on the communica- 
tion of ideas imposed by one person or body 
or section of the community for a supposed 
good. This may be either the good of the 
censor or the good of those who are to be 
denied free access to the ideas in question, 
or that of the public at large, or of the nation 
as a whole. It involves three presumptions 
by the censors—that this good is certain 
however controversial, that censorship is the 
best or only way to achieve it, and that its 
benefit is so important that any possible in- 
cidental disadvantages must be disregarded. 
In his cool appraisal of censorship in this 
country Lord Radcliffe asks a pertinent 
question, to be pondered if we are inclined 
to speculation from historical analogy: “Is 
the law that punishes obscene publication 
going to go the same way in the twentieth 
century as the law governing seditious or 
blasphemous libel went in the nineteenth... . 
is it going to fall into desuetude because the 
public no longer feels that this class of publica- 
tion represents a danger from which it needs 
to be protected by the sanction of the 
criminal law ?” 


As Lord Radcliffe points out, one of the 
objects of the Jenkins Act (the Obscene 
Publications Act 1959) is stated to be “‘to 
provide for the protection of literature’, 
although he suggests that in effect it provides 
“for the protection of people who write books, 
which is not quite the same thing”’. But Lord 
Radcliffe recommends that it be said ex- 
plicitly, ‘‘so that there is no masking where 
responsibility lies’’. Society, in passing the 
Jenkins Act through Parliament, and also 
perhaps in acquitting Penguin Books through 
the verdict of the jury in the Lady Chatterley 
case, has, then, decided that in this country 
obscene publication (except of the work 
of the “somewhat improbable figure of 
the deliberate corrupter without literary 
merit”) shall indeed follow the relaxation of 
censorship of sedition and blasphemy in the 
last century. In case the belief of each one of 
us as to what is good or bad for others is not 
already sufficiently confused, Lord Radcliffe 
points out, following George Bernard Shaw, 
that “if you do not yet regard the public as 


immune, either inoculated by experience or 
tolerant through sophistication, much its most 
dangerous enemy must necessarily be the 
writer of great literary skill who is impelled 
by profound sincerity of purpose. And he, 
by definition, is, it seems, sa safely beyond the 
arm of criminal justice’’. 

The other stated object of the Jenkins Act 
—‘‘to strengthen the law concerning porno- 
graphy”’ (which we can take to mean here 
the publications of “‘the deliberate corrupter 
without literary merit” )—it is likely to achieve, 
unaffected by the trial or verdict in the Lady 
Chatterley case. Even without the evidence of 
D. H. Lawrence’s essay “Apropos of Lady 
Chatterley’s Lover’ a comparison (not per- 
mitted at such a trial) between that novel 
and any work of deliberate pornography 
would make the distinction clear beyond 
argument. This is not to say that a work by 
“a writer of great literary skill who is im- 
pelled by profound sincerity” may not do 
harm to some reader or readers. But if it be 
accepted that deliberate pornography (what 
Lawrence decried as “‘doing dirt on sex’’), 
even at this point in the twentieth century, 
is rightly to be denied free publication, then 
we are morally obliged to examine the im- 
plications of our different attitudes to these 
two classes of book, which attitudes them- 
selves reflect and are liable also to affect the 
sexual mores of our age. 

Lady Chatterley’s Lover was not a borderline 
case. It must have been selected by the 
Director of Public Prosecutions for reasons 
to which its inevitable claim to literary or 
other merit was irrelevant, or he would have 
been prepared before issuing the summons 
to answer that claim with his own expert 
witnesses. Lord Radcliffe rather petulantly 
complains of the use of the word ‘Establish- 
ment’—“‘It is high time that the literate 
section of the English public grew up and 
reached adulthood in its image of authority 
and abandoned this endless projection of a 
force styled “They’, whose invocation serves 
again and again as nothing more than a 
form of self-excuse: “They’ll down you’, as 
Lawrence makes Mellors himself say . 

If the Lady Chatterley case were brought at 
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the instigation of the ‘Establishment’, as 
Lord Radcliffe implies by protesting too much, 
then Lawrence was quite right—or would 
have been but for the Jenkins Act and the 
Jury. At the trial the Prosecution en- 
deavoured to down him by an attack upon 
the expression in his most famous book 
(though not his best) of the possibility of 
pleasure for the woman as well as for the man 
in sexual experience, and the publication of 
so-called obscene words. The issues at the 
trial became ridiculously confused for two 
reasons. First the descriptions of pleasurable 
sexual experience were condemned as obscene 
not just because they were detailed, but be- 
cause the relationship of Lady Chatterley and 
Mellors was adulterous, and her lover was 
her husband’s gamekeeper—‘They’ are noth- 
ing if not snobs; had the Prosecution recog- 
nized how little adult fiction would be pub- 
lished if all references to adulterous relation- 
ships were to be banned, and questioned for 
themselves whether the descriptions would 
have been less obscene (or obscene at all) 
had the union been between husband and 
wife, the trial might have been shorter. 
Secondly, each of the offending words was 
recited and the number of its appearances 
counted by the prosecution as if, either alone 
or in the context of the book as a whole, they 
would be likely to deprave and corrupt a 
reader. Lord Radcliffe rightly points out 
that to look at a book ‘as a whole’, as the 
Jenkins Act newly requires, is a consideration 
irrelevant to the protection of the casual 
reader from any possible influence reading it 
might have on his or her morals. But no 
matter, the Prosecution paid scant regard to 
this requirement, either in its reference to 
Lawrence’s use of the words (irrespective of 
the nature of his employment of them, or~his 
purpose) or to the context of his descriptions 
of love-making in the book ‘as a whole’. This 
was attempted censorship by men to keep 
men’s secret words secret from women—and 
a more degrading spectacle of unconscious 
prejudice (albeit for what the censors sin- 
cerely believed to be for the public good) it 
would have been hard to stage. The taboo 
is conceived in ignorance and nurtured on 
fear, and the secret is no secret. 

In this essay Lord Radcliffe does not refer 
specifically to the nominal censors them- 
selves, or examine by what criteria they 
would judge a work to be obscene for the 
purpose of a prosecution. The choice of 


Lady Chatterley as a test case, when thousands 
of other books of more or less literary or other 
merit or without merit at all have been pub- 
lished without prosecution, may tell us less 
about the supposed obscenity of Lady 
Chatterley’s Lover than about the attitude of 
mind of those who chose to prosecute its 
publishers. An article in the Times Literary 
Supplement of 4th August, 1961, suggested 
that passages in the book “‘betray so clearly 
an anal obsession in the author’’, but no such 
passages featured in the recitals by the 
Prosecution at the trial. It would appear 
nevertheless that the would-be censors were 
“not only shocked by the unmentionable 
words with which the book is sprinkled but 
disgusted by the profuse descriptions of male 
and female pudenda . . . and by the vivid word- 
pictures of so many varieties, natural and un- 
natural, of the sexual act’’. 

In The Times itself on 7th August, 1961, 
the Archdeacon of Chesterfield (a typical 
representative of the shy Establishment ?) 
is quoted as writing in his parish magazine: 
“I say without any hesitation that failing the 
duty of parents to teach their own children, 
I would far rather that children discuss 
[intimate sex instruction] in their own way— 
as most of them inevitably do—and retain a 
sense of shame than that they should be 
taught officially, often by teachers whose 
outlook is inevitably that of the world”’. 
The Archdeacon, it seems, went on to deplore 
the evidence of promiscuity among school 
children of both sexes (“the country is reach- 
ing a lower stage of degradation than has 
ever been envisaged before’) and held 
responsible (as who would not, in some 
degree ?) the education authorities, the press, 


radio and _ television, — and “the im- 
mensely increased number of purveyors of 
pornography’”’. 


“The immensely increased number of 
purveyors of pornography’’—which we may 
take in this context to include books describ- 
ing perversions of all kinds and above all 
portraying sex-with-violence as the normal 
if not the ideal—go unprosecuted; un- 
conscious prejudice picks on Lady Chatterley’s 
Lover, the book about sex-with-tenderness, 
sex-without-shame. And now we are 
cautioned against allowing teachers to give 
sex instruction to school children because 
their outlook—presumably unlike that of 
the parents themselves—is “inevitably that 
of the world”’. 
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This is to confuse the issue with a ven- 
geance. In contrast Lord Radcliffe, recog- 
nising that ‘‘it looks as if the law was due to 
abdicate its long surveillance of the moral or 
social consequences of free expression”’, con- 
cludes his essay with an implied condemna- 
tion of “a great force of sheer inanity in 
society’’. The power concentrated in those 
who control the production and dissemina- 
tion of ideas can, by inertia, in Lord 
Radcliffe’s words, “‘easily defeat the very 
liberties that are in form beyond attack. It is 
in this power that there lies a modern and 
effective censorship; it intervenes between 
the public and those who would com- 
municate with it, and by its tone, by its 
assessment of comparative values, and by its 
courage or its fearfulness about men and 
affairs it can profoundly influence ideas and 
sentiments and aspirations’. 

A fresh dose of shame concerning sexual 
forms and functions, natural and unnatural, 
could not, of course, be administered, nor 
will it arise again in the course of the present 
trend. But even such shame could not over- 
come this inertia of the power whose “‘assess- 
ment of comparative values’’ is unconscious 
of its influence on a generation experimenting, 
with or without contraceptives, with the 
force of sex; every other poster incites to 
lust if not to rape, and too much popular 
entertainment extols sadism as the norm in 
human relationships. The evident shame of 
the old Establishment about words, about 
‘the male and female pudenda’, and about the 
most truly creative functions of the body, 
has long been misdirected. Concerning these 
matters the new Establishment lacks not 
only shame, but, sadly, all respect. 

If those with the shrunken trappings of the 
old power have suffered and acted from a 
horrified belief in the imagined immorality 
of any variation from a cold and narrow 
range of sexual practice, then those who 
exercise the careless reality of the new power 
are, as Lord Radcliffe diffidently acknow- 
ledges, amoral. He refers historically to the 
“Victorian tyranny of the lending libraries’’, 
and compares it to the new censorship, 
barring the adventurous and the heterodox 
by “a general average opinion imputed to the 
public, very likely quite erroneously, by a 
number of respectable gentlemen who will 
neither know nor want to know better’. 
Perhaps their outlook, too, is “inevitably 
that of the world’’. 


Yet children these days are “‘of the world” 
earlier in their lives than either their teachers 
were, or the aforesaid respectable gentlemen. 
Are these children to be left defenceless by 
the denial of access to the presentation in 
fiction of themes which involve the tragically 
mixed-up emotions of their elders, who are 
too often far from worthy of respect, when 
every day the newspapers pour out the bare 
facts, especially on Sundays ? No doubt the 
climate of contemporary comparative values 
which is the cause of the “lower stage of 
degradation than has even been envisaged 
before’’ is evidenced partly by the statistics 
of promiscuous youth. But what form of 
censorship today could conceivably impart 
to unworldly school children a greater sense 
of moral responsibility than the conduct of 
worldly adults about whose irresponsibility 
they cannot be prevented from knowing ? 
We deceive ourselves if we imagine that even 
the weak may be protected by censorship. 
But if hidden thoughts and desires, as well 
as the example of words and actions, be the 
criterion, then who is strong, who should be 
a censor ? 
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“].D.B.” and the “L.W.” 


By James D. Srewart 


**J.D.B.”” A generation ago it would have 
been difficult to find anyone in a British 
library who did not know that those letters 
stood for James Duff Brown. The public 
memory is short, but even now, in this over- 
initialised decade, it is likely that the majority 
of our colleagues will at once associate these 
particular initials with the man who, more 
than any other, has had so radical an effect 
upon the work of every public library in our 
country and on so many abroad. 

In 1898, the year marked by the appear- 
ance of the “L.W.”’, J.D.B. was still Librarian 
of the Clerkenwell (afterwards Finsbury) 
Public Library, where he had arrived in 1888 
after ten years as an assistant at the Mitchell 
Library, Glasgow. 

Soon after his arrival in London he made 
his mark on our library thought; and in 1892 
he fired the first shot in what was to become 
the great battle of the open-shelf versus the 
indicator. This was a brief anonymous 
article entitled “A plea for liberty to readers 
to help themselves’, which appeared in 
The Library for 1892 and started the con- 
troversy, often bitter, which convulsed British 
librarianship until the final victory for 
progress in the early years of the new century. 

In 1894 he introduced the “‘open-access”’ 
system at the Clerkenwell Lending Library, 
an event that may fairly be claimed as mark- 
ing the beginning of the new era in the library 
methods of our country. In spite of an un- 
suitable building and cramped conditions, 
the new methods were so successful that 
Clerkenwell soon became a meeting place 
for all librarians from at home or abroad who 
were interested in new ideas and progressive 
methods. 

Open-access naturally brought in its train 
many other developments of library practice. 
Among these were systematic classification of 
the books in the library—for some reasonable 
order had to be introduced before proper use 
could be made of the open shelves by mem- 
bers of the public—classified cataloguing, 
easy methods (e.g. sheaf or card) of keeping 
catalogues up to date, and the descriptive 
annotation of catalogue entries. 

Some of these developments had been 
advocated, and put into practice, by L. 
Stanley Jast at Peterborough, and when Jast 


came to Croydon, he and J.D.B. soon became 
fast friends, and collaborators in furthering 
the new movements. I remember J.D.B. 
telling me, with a twinkle in his eye, of a joint 
paper he and Jast were giving at a pro- 
essional meeting: “‘I provide the sense and 
Jast provides the voice‘? Those who re- 
member J.D.B’s diffidence in public speaking 
and the clear logic of his writing, and the 
dramatic quality of Jast’s speech, will 
appreciate the value of such an arrangement ! 

As an author of widely acclaimed text- 
books, J.D.B. had not yet arrived. In 1892 
he had written a Handbook of library appliances 
for the Library Association; Greenwood’s 
Library Year-book, 1897, was his; and his then 
most significant work on librarianship, the 
Manual of library classification and shelf arrange- 
ment appeared in 1898. 

This is not a formal biographical sketch 
of the life of J.D.B. It is no more than a few 
notes and impressions intended to give some 
picture of the man and his reputation at that 
point in our library history when he decided 
that the time was ripe for a new independent 
magazine, The Library World, to be born. 

The first number of the “L.W.”’ was pub- 
lished in July, 1898, under the anonymous 
but widely-known editorship of J.D.B. The 
new venture was to be an independent maga- 
zine, completely unhampered by any official 
connection with any society or other public 
body, and free to “‘reflect accurately and 
systematically the various phases of modern 
library work and progress’. J.D.B. was 
much assisted in the foundation of the new 
magazine by his friend W. W. Fortune of 
the Library Supply Co. (afterwards Libraco 
Ltd.) who were its first publishers. 

The first few numbers (as I shall touch 
upon in a later paragraph) were without 
signed articles; but there were short sections 
on charging systems, and cataloguing, and 
lots of news items brightly written. The hand 
of J.D.B. is unmistakable in much of this 
matter. The response from subscribers was 
cordial, and as time went on the “L.W.” 
became recognised as a valuable medium 
for the free expression of independent and 
unconventional opinions and new _ ideas. 
Later on there was to be competition be- 
tween writers who wished to get their articles 
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into its pages, but that was not yet ! 

Mention must be made of the “reports” 
of the monthly meetings of The Pseudonyms, 
first appearing in the February issue of 1899. 
This private dining club for librarians, with 
occasional other choice spirits, was founded 
by J.D.B. It met first at a little restaurant in 
Clerkenwell with J.D.B. and Jast as founder 
members. Afterwards it met in Soho, and 
many were the subjects discussed, some quite 
seriously, at its post-prandial sessions. The 
reports, mostly apocryphal, of these sessions 
were written by J.D.B., and he took full 
advantage of this to give expression both to 
his proselytizing urge and to his remarkable 
sense of humour. Some of the later reports 
are classics of satiric library humour, even 
although certain allusions have become 
obscure by the passage of time. We have 
Jast’s assurance that sometimes “‘the imagin- 
ary proceedings were a good deal more 
interesting and lively than the real ones’’. 
In more recent years several attempts to 
recapture the spirit of such a club have been 
made with some success. 

During a few years after the first appear- 
ance of the “L.W.’’, many articles from the 
pen of J.D.B. appeared; and he continued 
his unceasing campaign for the rethinking, 
reorganization and improvement of our 
library services to the public. Then, in 1903, 
there appeared the first edition of his monu- 
mental Manual of library economy, which 
became at once the chief text-book of 
modern librarianship. This position it has 
maintained until the present day, largely 
owing to the extensive revisions through 
successive editions by W. C. Berwick Sayers 
whose recent death came as a great blow to 
us all. It is good to know that a new current 
edition is now being prepared by R. N. Lock 
of the Birmingham School of Librarianship. 

At the end of the following year J.D.B. got 
his great opportunity as an organizer and 
administrator when he was appointed to be 
the first Chief Librarian to the Metropolitan 
Borough of Islington. The Islington Public 
Libraries were the first to be planned 
specially for the open-access system, and this 
gave full scope to his genius. There were 
practically no precedents, and everything— 
methods, buildings, equipment, and the ideas 
behind it all—had to be re-thought from the 
beginning. 

Along with my colleague Henry T. Coutts 
I had the great good fortune to be transferred 


from Croydon to Islington and to assist in 
the creation of the new libraries from their 
commencement in a private house in St. 
Mary’s Road, Islington. It was an inspiring 
experience to watch the translation of the 
ideas of a great librarian into the realities of 
the completed service. The story of those 
days need not be retold here; but I hope I 
may be forgiven if I say that the majority 
of the libraries in this country today bear a 
strong resemblance to the original Islington 
libraries. 

The new system of libraries was an im- 
mediate and outstanding success, and soon 
became a Mecca to librarians throughout 
the world. 

In the same year, 1906, J.D.B. produced 
his Subject Classification, a remarkable scheme, 
efficient and easy to use, and se 
some entirely new ideas that have st 
the test of time. Like all the other modern 
schemes, it has fought a losing battle against 
the entrenched hordes of the “‘Deweyites”’ ; 
but it certainly would have amused and 
interested J.D.B. to know that his “‘categorical 
tables” pointed the way for all the latest 
faceteers and jabberwockians ! 

J.D.B. continued to edit the “L.W.” until 
1911, when increasing ill health compelled 
him to relinquish some of his activities, 
although he continued to contribute articles 
to the professional press. His only further 
substantial addition to library literature 
before his death on 1st March, 1914, was his 
Library classification and cataloguing, published 
in 1912. 

J.D.B. was an indefatigable worker. For 
a busy professional man his literary output 
was amazing. I have purposely refrained 
from mentioning his great contributions to 
the literature of music—his chief interest 
after libraries—or the numerous smaller 
volumes and pamphlets that came from his 
pen. Incidentally, “came from his pen”’ is 
literally true, for every word of all his works 
was in his own beautiful handwriting. 

I know that many have wondered how, 
during the time when he was engrossed in the 
exacting organization of the Islington 
libraries, he was able to produce his Subject 
classification and to revise his Manual for its 
second edition. The answer is quite simple— 
he was an early riser. The greater parts of 
all his books and other literary output were 
written in the early morning, before most of 
us had stirred. 
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His circle of friends and acquaintances 
among librarians from all over the world was 
remarkable, and few British librarians have 
been so widely known or respected. His 
knowledge of everything relating to librarian- 
ship was encyclopaedic, and always at the 
disposal of anyone seeking help or advice. 
In particular, he was kindness itself to the 
younger members of our profession, and 
there must be many who still remember with 
gratitude his kindly, practical, and often 
humorous encouragement. 

I have always had a soft spot for the ““L.W.”’ 
since those days—were they really half a 
century ago !—when I owned and edited it, 
and at times wrote most of its contents. Our 
librarians in those days, articulate to excess 
in their gatherings, rarely expressed them- 
selves in print ; and I can remember occa- 
sions when, with the publication date 
approaching, there was nothing in the 
editor’s tray. At such times I can remember 
writing articles on a variety of topics and 
under a variety of names, as well as a corres- 
pondence column designed to provoke con- 
troversy and attract future copy. Our sub- 
scribers seemed to like it—and anyway it 


j.D.B. 


was good fun. 

In putting together these few notes, I was 
interested in seeing that a similar situation 
must have existed when the “L.W.”’ made 
its first appearance in 1898. It was not until 
the fourth monthly issue of the new journal 
that the first signed article appeared; and it 
is easy to deduce from internal evidence that 
most of the contents came from the pen of 
I am certain that he also found it 
fun ! I make no apology for these desultory 
reminiscences of J.D.B. and the “L.W.”’ I 
have been quite unable to make a clear and 
orderly separation of the two, because, while 
he lived, the “L.W.”’ was J.D.B. 

Since those days the ““L.W.”’ has continued 
to be the live, and often lively, medium for the 
frank and open discussion of anything relat- 
ing to libraries. Much credit must be given 
to the late W. C. Berwick Sayers for helping 
to keep it going through difficult days. 

Now the “L.W.”’ is to have a new life and 
a new look, as well as a new Editor whom we 
all admire and respect. His many friends, 
and the friends of the “L.W.” will wish them 
a long and profitable association and the 
brightest of futures. 
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The Library : Service or Critique? 
A private enquiry into a public institution 


By D. E. Gerarp, B.A., F.L.A. 
Deputy City Librarian, Nottingham 


“WE ought to have a clearer understanding 
of our stock-in-trade (books) and their 
function in the social mechanism’’. As the 
heart grows older perhaps it does come to 
such sights colder, and perhaps one is in- 
clined to yawn at the word ‘function’ as the 
years pass by and neither pundit from the 
past, nor sage from the Schools, neither 
authorised body nor inspired individual 
comes forward with a definition acceptable 
to all practising librarians as theirs and 
theirs alone, sharply defining them as a 
group. Even the doubt as to the need for such 
a definition is rarely heard any longer—the 
last one I can recall was a dispirited squeak 
in the Assistant some months ago which ran 
“Do you need a total concept of the purpose 
of the library in order to carry out a job ?” 
As one who is convinced that only by totality 
of concept can one feel to be functioning 
properly I answer yes. There is hope for us 
as long as questions like the above are still 
being asked; the danger is that too little is 
said about it, too little discussed, so that one 
is unsure if this means disinterest or despair. 

Yet the kind of understanding which Dr. 
Savage asks for in the quotation at the head 
of this article surely must keep gnawing at 
our vitals, and is in fact evinced in such 
symptoms as change of syllabus (our periodic 
blood transfusion), the new zest for special 
clienteles, higher standards of entrance, and 
salary negotiations when apologies are called 
for and we need to justify ourselves. It is in 
these by-products of our public professional 
life that the corporate subconscious mind of 
librarians betrays itself as really wanting to 
arrive at a conception of its work in satisfying 
terms. Quite obviously librarians want to 
have a purpose, a formula which is not cant, 
but which can be seen to be applicable in our 
daily commerce. We desperately want a 
place in the sun, yet the place we ought to 
occupy seems perpetually beyond our powers 
to focus. A reappraisal is therefore outlined 
here with the understanding that it is open to 
rebuttal and challenge from whatever 
quarter, and in the hope that it will prompt 
the serious and the concerned in our ranks 


to think. The intention is primarily to indi- 
cate some tendencies of which librarians 
should be aware basically, rather than to 
offer tabulated remedies. 

It is worth repeating, at the start, that 
libraries have a worthwhile place to fill in 
society, even that they have a redemptive 
role. At least it is pleasing to see phrases like 
‘the social mechanism’ in our professional 
press, though a depressing comment on the 
rest of us that only Dr. Savage appears to 
have the courage to use them (and wasn’t 
it he who introduced the word ‘politics’ into 
this journal recently ?) One would like to see 
more librarians picking up his hints and 
making something of them, not shying away 
from the next step in thought. The tone and 
content of most library literature seems 
curiously distant from life, as if libraries were 
interesting only as subjects for antiquarian 
studies, or objects of architectural descrip- 
tion, or as media for the purposeless training 
of library students. Materials handling and 
automation at the issue desk are important 
enough, but where do they lead? They are 
means, not ends. Dr. Urquhart is already 
showing us, with refreshing absence of 
mystique, just how to subordinate technique 
to purpose, but his problem is an easy one, 
ours is not. His objectives are plain, ours 
seem neither plain nor even admitted. The 
most we have managed so far is a kind of do- 
gooding called ‘extension work’, primly 
referred to in all the right textbooks, its place 
secure in the arcana of our examinations, and 
along with the gadgets, ‘okay’. As technical 
wizard or as extension boy scout you can win. 
Either way you will be discreetly by-passing 
the real, the central issue implied by Savage’s 
remark. Do we know we are part of the social 
mechanism ? Or what that mechanism is ? 
Is there a question concerning the public 
library, individual development and social 
experience ? 

There is a question, and we need to look 
at it—long and hard. The question that 
remains after the last new central library has 
been built by 1970 with wired-in vending 
machines, after library degrees have been 
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enhanced beyond all imagination, after the 
coming 5-year courses at Library Schools, 
and after the new Phoenix rises in Store 
Street, is: ‘What is the position of the library 
vis-d-vis society? Does it continue a stale 
tradition, or does it interpret social change ? 
In short, is it a service or a critique ?”’ 

Until we feel as librarians that we are an 
intimate part of society, we will never begin 
to believe that we really function. At present, 
to judge by our professional pallor, we do not 
seem to believe that the climate of the time 
in which we are living and working, the 
structure of feeling everywhere about us, has 
anything to do with us. We are too prone 
to be dummy people by day, and thinking, 
articulate individuals only in the safety of 
home and leisure. This dichotomy of attitude 
is at the heart of our discontents, and the 
sooner we honestly see that this is so, that as 
society changes so do we have to change just 
as radically, then the sooner we can change into a 
profession that matters. To understand books 
and their function in the social mechanism 
is to have a very delicate ear to the ground 
and to discern when turning points are 
reached. Dr. Savage, who shows himself as 
being in tune with the needs of our day more 
surely than many younger contemporaries, 
reached this point of primary importance 
only in his last paragraph, his point being 
apparently that the public library needs to 
be more than a supine service. And I am 
delighted to see this at last in print. Of course 
the days of passivity are over. It needs to 
be insisted that a private network of sensi- 
bility must exist between all librarians, and 
because they are public functionaries this 
sensibility must presuppose an awareness of 
public values and virtues. What else but 
this quality of individual feeling and in- 
telligence running through the network of 
librarians working sympathetically and 
single-mindedly throughout the community 
can determine the public value of our national 
library system? Only this can give to the 
epithet ‘public’ true social and _ political 
significance. The metaphor of the network 
aptly expresses the conception I am trying to 
put across. Let us unravel it a little more. 

Two concepts given much impetus lately 
through the increasing study of sociology 
have been ‘communication’ and ‘class’. Each 
is currently a vogue word (often a vague 
word as well), and each is suddenly all- 
important to the unlocking of social problems, 


The first, ‘communication’, should be familiar 
to librarians since we are in the business of 
getting across, linking up, in this age of 
enlightenment. The texts of the enlighten- 
ment we supply to our public in ever- 
increasing quantities, but do we know which 
are the texts that matter and which are the 
worthless ? Do we want to know, or are we 
content to go on working encased in our 
dummy suits, having no opinions until after 
work ? Communication is making unique 
experience common; that definition should 
be at the head of every library textbook and 
should be rubbed into every member of staff 
as he goes on duty. If we can agree that 
much we are on the way to a transformed 
library service, total in design (and anything 
less than totality is doomed as a has-been 
today). 

Unfortunately librarians, after a century 
of existence as communicants in the process 
of transmission, have made very little differ- 
ence to the community. An awful admission, 
difficult to measure, but inevitably so be- 
cause apart from a simple zeal for quality 
reading we have had no common conscious- 
ness, and this very lack is behind our present 
frustrations. We are insensitive towards our 
stocks, towards our readers and towards our- 
selves—we have no structure, no wholeness, 
no integration. We are fragmented. The time 
has come to say that nobody, either on our 
side of the issue desk or on Theirs, can survive 
outside his environment, it involves us all. 
We have got to learn ways of thinking and 
feeling which will enable us to know genuinely 
each other’s terms. We are part of a situation 
which is not just an endless circle of buying 
books, dishing them out and buying more, 
the mere repetition of experience, but one 
that has expansive possibilities and is 
creatively engaged with its environment. For 
a century we have been repeating inanities 
and keeping up this timid, non-committal 
retreat from society, but if we think of our- 
selves as communicating librarians we may 
see our inescapable involvement within the 
confines (but the illimitable confines) of our 
profession. We need to act on this conviction 
(it means a shift in political and social con- 
sciousness that may be painful to many) if 
we are to be a source of energy and not a 
drugstore. To act on this conviction means 
to work voluntarily within a participative 
democracy. Alarming words? They are 
meant to be, for this is the crux of the essay. 
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We learn, we communicate, and so contribute 
as librarians; but to be felt as well as articulate. 
our objectives and those of the society in 
which we serve must be identical, not diffused, 
disconnected at every point as they are at 
present. Does any professional librarian ever 
ask himself what he has in common with his 
readers ? That is the first and mandatory 
question. 

Which brings us to the second word ‘class’, 
with its confusing overtones. In this day and 
age the library sociologist cannot do without 
it; a word of wide extension, it is rarely seen 
in our textbooks or library periodicals, no 
echo of so frightening a concept ever lingers 
within the hushed precincts of our libraries. 
We lie becalmed in our Victorian past. One 
might be forgiven for assuming that the 

uestion of class did not impinge upon the 
p rwon and even tenor of the average 
librarian’s working week. We mention it 
because it sorts with the idea of communica- 
tion—the private network of public values 
exists not only to communicate, but to com- 
municate with someone, and that someone, 
unhappily for our many dummies, is class- 
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stratified society. Now the classes, while 
finally receiving recognition (Marx is almost 
respectable) are in dissolution in the old sense. 
The term that was once evidence of bad form, 
if used has to be given a new meaning, for 
the cultural revolution has overtaken us, and 
we are now divisible into Producers and 
Consumers, since we reflect the market 
values of a nation increasingly dedicated to 
their. pursuit. Or in broader terms there 
exists not so much the Middle and Working 
Class, but rather the Majority and the 
Minority. And here libraries are forced into 
facing up to realities again if they are to 
survive usefully. In this world where public 
values are imperfectly but slowly being 
understood, it is necessary for libraries to 
be constantly making choices and judgments. 
What is good and what is bad? Class is a 
product of society, yes, and these two new 
classes are the latest cultural product with 
which libraries are now confronted; another 
reason for recognising that only total im- 
mersion in all this will suffice. Recognition 
that our readers belong to one side or the 
other, realisation that we help to make our 
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environment, an end to the absurdity of 
‘impartiality’—all these things force us to 
the conclusion that librarianship is a critique, 
as opposed to a merely passive service. And 
what do we mean by critique ? We mean 
critical awareness, socially, politically, in- 
tellectually. It is as simple as that. 

If anyone still doubts that we must be 
wholly committed, let him think how fully 
we support adult education.* This is one 
activity that is becoming more widespread 
every year, and is now part of total education, 
and can never be uncommitted; it must 
always stand for something or it is nothing. 
It can be said to stand for the democratisa- 
tion of education and cultural life, that 
national emancipation which has nothing 
to do with votes. We who run libraries are 
equally for this kind of emancipation, so that 
we feel that leaving readers to fend for them- 
selves is to sterilise the idea of libraries. We 
must rescue from passivity, not pander to it. 
And this is the extra meaning in the word 
‘critique’. We must go beyond the supine 
element in ‘service’ because we are already 
infiltrators into the stale round of our 
readers’ domestic daily life and our object 
is in fact to try to extend deeper experience 
into this sphere by means of our stock-in- 
trade (books), that is, to have the under- 
standing of them and their function (that is 
their function) which Savage desiderates. 

It is increasingly obvious that we are as a 
nation one and indivisible, that divisive ten- 
dencies are a thing of the past, but there are 
still too many inheritors of the old indiffer- 
ence, and who flinch at co-operation as at an 
evil. We are involved in ideamongering and 
cannot step aside; the encouragment of social, 
moral and mental responsibility is our privi- 
lege, and recently the BBC Liaison Officér 
for Further Education said ‘“‘where standards 
are respected as in the public library service 
or the BBC, such influences are constructive’’. 
Well said, and we should be emboldened by 
such recognition. We know we are concerned 
with ends, but the question that remains is 
what ends? I myself do not subscribe to the 
idea of sporadic, amateur effort, the situation 
is too serious. The true end is purposeful 
collaboration towards an agreed goal. 


*To all interested in these issues, so important to 
a librarian today, I would recommend regular 


reading of the International journal of adult and youth 
education, a 


(7s 6d p.a.). 


quarterly published by UNESCO 


We are in transition, and as one political 
theorist has it, “The very process of con- 
senting to change will involve the creation of 
institutions through which those who can 
may assist in the process of its accomplish- 
ment. And such institutions cannot fail to 
be a means of making possible the critical 
assessment of the plans it is proposed to 
operate’. Again, the word ‘critical’ is the 
important one. While we are disconnected, 
while our book selection has no common 
impetus behind it, and our training no clear 
objectives, our vision of our readers is hazy 
and our interest in them nil, then criticism 
must be either trivial or irrelevant. Only by 
a gigantic change of idea will that century old 
will o’ the wisp, ‘function’, be seen to be 
equated with ‘critique’, for they are one and 
the same. But the appropriate social context 
must be present, and at the moment it is not. 
My main argument on this occasion is to 
say in effect that first things must come first. 
Library growth is meaningless unless we 
grow for someone and unless the growth is 
articulated. It thus cannot be piecemeal, 
either administratively or technically. We 
are bound by our very nature, at the centre 
of adult cultural life, to elicit relevant civic 
experience (i.e. relevant to the future social 
and political growth of the community), and 
the relevance of the experience which we are 
prepared to make available to our public is 
directly related to our status as emissaries and 
teachers. There is as yet no social or economic 
democracy in our present library context, 
therefore the idea of a critical role for libraries 
is premature, but to anyone who is alive to 
the trends today it is evident that we are 
moving into the planned society in all 
spheres (it is a condition of survival), and 
public scrutiny—a factor increasingly evi- 
dent—is now accepted as _ indispensable. 
Time now for us to begin to recognise and 
welcome the new responsibility as our 
opportunity, for it is an opportunity that has 
been thrust upon us. 

Our function—our critique—is clear, once 
we have grasped the essential movement of 
the times in which we live. We are not a 
luxury, but we are considerably more than a 
dispensary. But first we must create the con- 
ditions for single-mindedness and hence the 
release of our energies (one senses much pent- 
up energy mixed up with our prefeevone! 
frustrations). The day of laissez-faire is past; 

continued on opposite page : 
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DOVETALES 


“Tue members of the staff of a library turn 
a collection of books and periodicals into an 
active and valuable service.’’ A _ truism, 
repeated by Wilfred Ashworth of British 
Nylon Spinners, four months ago at the joint 
ASLIB/British Institute of Management Con- 
ference. He also went on to say that an ideal 
information officer should be ‘“‘conscientious, 
orderly, tactful, intellectually honest, self- 
effacing, accurate, logical, indefatigable, 
friendly, persistent, have a good memory and 
delight in helping others.’ All this, and 
heaven too. A natural flair for the work and 
a sense of enjoyment in doing it, were quali- 
ties added later in his paper, and the salary 
maxima possible, £2,250 upwards, which 
seems fair enough. 


Congratulations, although rather belated, 
to the City of Birmingham on the Centenary 
of the opening of their first public library on 
grd April, 1861. A commemorative booklet 
describing some of the treasures in the 
exhibition specially arranged to celebrate the 
occasion, is pleasingly done. There are 
interesting manuscripts and incunabula, in- 
cluding Ralph Higden’s “Policronicon’’, 
printed by Wynken de Worde in 1495 which 
contains the earliest examples known of 
musical printing in England and Ptolemy’s 
“Geographie”’ dated 1513, with maps from 
wood blocks, and a supplement with 20 maps 
which were probably drawn by Columbus. 
One map in this supplement, “Tabula 
Terre Nove’’ is one of the earliest known 
devoted to the New World. Examples of 
modern fine printing presses are listed to- 
gether with a section of illustrated books. 
Amongst them is Henry Charles Bainbridge’s 
‘Peter Carl Fabergé: goldsmith and jeweller 
to the Russian Court—an illustrated account 
of his life and work’’, Batsford, 1949. I 
mention this because it is only a fortnight 
or so since I saw a copy for the first time, and 
what a fine book it is. What a story it tells, 
too, of this family who were to conquer the 
world after moving to St. Petersburg in 1842. 
Some of their exquisite products can be seen 
in Wartski’s of Regent Street, London, which 
demonstrate the unique craftsmanship of the 
Fabergé workmen, 


And thinking of Russia, there is one other 
beautifully illustrated book of recent date 
which springs to mind. It is ““The Kremlin 
Art Treasures’’ by David Douglas Duncan, a 
Studio publication of 1960 which sells for 
£7 10s. od. The author, one of the world’s 
leading photographers, and known for his 
outstanding work for “Life’’ magazine, has 
produced an invaluable record in colour- 
photography for the first time, of the 
Kremlin’s art treasures. He went to the 
Soviet Union in 1959 and at the Turkish 
Embassy had a chance meeting with 
Kruschev. His idea was to photograph the 
course and moods of the Volga, only to be 
told by Mr. K. that it was frozen! So he 
asked for permission to photograph the 
Kremlin which was granted, and the outcome 
is quite fantastic. Not only the photographs, 
but the historical text he has provided to 
accompany his vivid pictures, which in turn 
is most artistically type-set. This is not 
mentioned in the Birmingham lisi but it may 
well be in the library’s collections. I noticed 
particularly, too, Christopher Saxton’s maps 
of the counties of England and Wales, 1575- 
1579. As the catalogue rightly states, com- 
plete copies are very scarce and I handled a 
volume but a few days ago. Its value in hard 
cash—at least £1,000. 
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we have agreed for many years that public 
libraries should function in a utilitarisan sense 
furnishing the tools of theory to indutry and, 
commerce, and now we have reached the 
next step, frightening though it may be to 
many conventionally trained librarians. Our 
thinking and our actions must be undivided 
so that we have no need to justify ourselves in 
esoteric bookmanship when the realities are 
all around us. Life to the librarian is large 
enough, and it means other people and 
contacts with them through books, the 
creation of a common awareness among 
adults. This ts the life for us, this is the 
critique—and only this—which will make 
us a profession of realists and not fugitives. 
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The preliminaries to the annual report 
of the Port Elizabeth Public Library include 
a note that permanent residents may borrow 
one book at a time (restricted to certain 
classes) by paying 5c. for the loan. There are 
five classes of subscriptions for town people, 
1st class—6 books: 2nd class—4 books: 3rd 
class—2 books: 4th class—1 book and read- 
ing room, and the 5th, 1 book or reading 
room. The annual charges from R1.50 
(15s.) for the lowest class to R5.50 (55s.) for 
the highest. I see that the report was sub- 
mitted to the annual meeting of the sub- 
scribers. The library is described as the 
most backward in the Union and that 
borrowing facilities cannot be extended to 
the coloured community because of the sheer 
lack of sufficient space for existing readers in 
the library building. There are 7,475 
borrowers: great prominence is given to 
monies received by way of subscriptions, 
fines and rentals, viz. £6,516 4s. 3d.: loans 
amounted to 281,687 volumes: lists of banned 
books issued by the Government resulted in 
32 titles (50 copies) being withdrawn at a 
cost of £32, for which no compensation was 
received !! Nine resignations out of 10 
library assistants and the nuisance of pigeons 
nesting in ventilators was rectified. £3,344 
spent on books and binding out of a total 
expenditure of £11,772. Hours of opening, 
8.45 a.m.—8 p.m., Monday to Thursday; 
9 p.m. on Friday and 8.45 a.m. to 1 p.m. and 
5—8 p.m. on Saturday. Population 277,000. 
One of the most popular reserved books was 
**May this house be safe from tigers’! ! No 
further comment necessary. 


At a ceremony in the home of the American 
Ambassador at Regent’s Park recently, a set 
of the first four folio editions of Shakespeare 
were handed over, on permanent loan, by 
Dr. Louis B. Wright, Librarian of the Folger 
Library, to the Principal of St. Andrew’s 
University. The Trustees of the Folger 
Library decided that the interests of learning 
could best be served by placing a few sets 
of the folios in libraries which did not possess 
them. St. Andrew’s was chosen for three 
good reasons: it is the oldest of the Scottish 
universities, it has made outstanding con- 
tributions to the humanistic tradition and it 
has always endeavoured to foster learning in 
America since the 17th century. The 
Principal, in acknowledging the loan, said 
that many learned institutions in America 


would consider it a triumph to possess a 
complete set of the folios and the Folger 
Trustees had decided that its charity did not 
begin at home. 

The First Folio is one of a valuable but 
small group in which every leaf, including the 
rare first leaf and the title, is genuine and 
mainly whole. It is not a perfect copy but 
has only minor defects, and at one time it 
belonged to William Gott of Wyther Grange, 
Yorkshire, and passed to his son John, 
Bishop of Truro. The second folio is of 
unusual size and generally sound: the third 
is exceptionally tall and has the first two 
original leaves in facsimile: and the fourth 
is a fine copy, with its printing done in three 
different shapes. A rare and overwhelming 
loan indeed. Their present market value— 
£40,000 plus. 


You will recall I mentioned Cataloguing- 
in-source in my last article. Since then, I 
have read the Annual Report of the Librarian 
of Congress for 1960 and here I quote: “The 
completion of a noteworthy experiment 
occurred when, in March, 1960, the Library 
published a comprehensive report on ‘cata- 
loguing-in-source’. This test of the financial 
and technical feasibility of cataloguing books 
in advance of their publication and having 
the cataloguing information printed in the 
books themselves had been embarked upon 
in 1958... In addition to the cataloguing 
phase of the project, which encompassed 
more than 1,200 books issued by a wide 
variety of publishers and which was con- 
cluded in February, 1959, a ‘consumer 
reaction survey’ was undertaken with the aid 
of more than 200 libraries to determine the 
usefulness to them of having the preprinted 
cataloguing information. The Library’s con- 
clusion as set forth in the report was that a 
pment. full-scale programme of cata- 
oguing-in-source could not be justified in 
terms of financing, technical considerations 
and utility.” The report, a 224 page publica- 
tion, is entitled ““The cataloguing-in-source 
experiment” has just reached me. 


This is an opportunity to draw attention 
to the ‘“‘Decimal Classification Additions, 
Notes and Decisions’’ which are prepared by 
the Decimal Classification Office of Congress. 
These amendments to the 16th edition are 
necessities for every practising librarian. 
Five issues have already been prepared and 
are available on application. 
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PROFILE 


E. V. Corpetr 
Borough Librarian, Wandsworth 


E.V.C. became a librarian by accident but 
became an enthusiast. Tried one or two 
other vocations on leaving King Edward’s 
School until given an interview for appoint- 
ment as junior assistant at Birmingham. Was 
accepted (and in those days there were as 
many as a dozen people for each vacancy) 
and started his career in the Birmingham 
Reference Library. In spite of the rigid 
discipline of the day he avoided the supreme 

nalty of permanent banishment to a branch 
ibrary and under the expert tutelage of 
Herbert Woodbine began to take a real in- 
terest in librarianship and became a Fellow 
before the age of 21. A joint editor with 
Charles Parish of Open-Access in its very early 
days. 

Went to Mitcham in 1933 and as deputy 
assisted K. G. Hunt in the formation of a 
completely new library service on modern 
lines. Served in R.A.F. as senior administra- 
tive officer, mainly with the Indian Air 
Force. Appointed Deputy Librarian, Ealing, 
1946, Deputy, Croydon, 1948, and Borough 
Librarian of Wandsworth in December, 1951. 


In the latter capacity has been responsible 
for the overhaul of London’s largest library 
service which has involved, complete cen- 
tralisation of book purchase and preparation, 
the planning of four new branch libraries, 
provision of a new Central Reference 
Library, and the internal replanning of three 
other libraries. The service to children, which 
Corbett considers to be the key to future 
development of the public library, has 
received special attention. In addition to the 
Senior Children’s Librarian, eight branch 
libraries have their own specialist officer in 
this department. 


E. V. Corbett is a firm believer that 
efficient administration keeps staffing costs 
down to a reasonable minimum and makes 
it possible for the authority to spend more on 
the actual service. To this end he was the 
first librarian in this country to use photo- 
charging and one of the first to follow 
Thomas Callander in the use of Adrema 
printing machines for the production of 
catalogue cards; he has also used audio- 
charging, and punched cards for records of 
book stocks and borrowers, and an experi- 
mental teleprinter system. Believes that a 
continuous survey of administrative methods 
is essential in all large libraries. 


Corbett believes that a far more ‘live’ 
approach is required in public libraries today 
but unfortunately librarians are conservative 
creatures. Even newly qualified staff prefer 
to bury their heads over a few books or do 
clerical work, rather than get among the 
readers, discover their problems, exploit the 
resources of the library, and in short make 
it the profession we are all so quick to claim 
it to be in the columns of the professional 
press and at professional meetings. It is his 
firm belief that the future of librarianship 
lies in the contribution of each individual 
librarian, and in particular chief librarians, 
rather than in legislation. He considers that 
the biggest handicaps we labour under are 
absurdly out-of-date buildings in which it is 
impossible to give the type of service the times 
demand, and, a lack of both trained staff 
and suitable recruits. He thinks the new 
syllabus an improvement but that our train- 
ing facilities are quite inadequate. Theoreti- 
cal training in itself will not do; it must 
proceed side by side with practical training 
for which a number of large libraries must be 
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recognised as training establishments. Con- 
scious of the immense value to himself of 
four years’ experience in one of the greatest 
reference libraries in this country he con- 
siders that every qualified librarian should 
automatically spend part of this training in 
such a library and thus acquire the know- 
ledge of books that so many obviously lack. 
Should also be much better facilities for 
obtaining brief experience in all kinds of 
library so that all librarians are fully alive 
to the problems of each other and the com- 
bined potential of all types of library. 


E.V.C. has since his early days always had 
a great interest in professional education and 
professional associations. Was for many 
years a tutor at the West London College of 
Commerce and a correspondence course tutor 
for the A.A.L. and has been Section Editor 
for F.P.E. Examiner in Registration C (vi) 
since 1947, and Senior Examiner since 1959. 
A founder member of G.L.D. committee— 


served as its Treasurer and Chairman, Vice- 
President of the A.A.L., member of L. & H.C. 
Committee since 1947, past Chairman and 
present Treasurer. National Councillor of 
L.A. since 1949. Member of Executive 
Committee of N.C.L., since 1953; Member 
of Libraries Committee of Association of 
Municipal Corporations, since 1957. Mem- 
ber of Minister of Education’s Working Party 
‘B’ on Recommendations of Roberts 
Committee. 


Professional writings include, “Introduc- 
tion to Public Librarianship’’; ‘““The Public 
Libraries Committee”; ‘Photocharging”’; 
‘Public Library Finance’’; volume on 
Librarianship in “Sunday Times Career 
Series’; and many contributions to the 
professional journals. Publications in prepar- 
ation include “The Public Library and its 
Control’”’ (A.A.L.) and “Introduction to 
Librarianship’ (grd_ rev. ed. of former 
‘Introduction to Public Librarianship’’). 
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FLASHBACKS 


As this present number heralds a new era in 
the history of Tue Lrisrary WorLp we may 
be forgiven for referring to Vol. 1, No. 1 of 
the periodical for our Flashbacks feature this 
month. In that issue, published in July, 1898, 
appeared the following : 


‘For quite a number of years librarians 
and library authorities have been urging the 
establishment of a magazine which will 
reflect accurately and _ systematically the 
various phases of modern library work and 
progress. A demand has also arisen for a 
magazine of a more independent nature than 
anything hitherto issued, or at least one 
which is not hampered in any way by official 
connection with a society or other body. 


“To meet this widely-expressed need THE 
Liprary Wor has been established, and it 
will be conducted on thoroughly impartial 
lines as an unofficial magazine. Its first 
object will be to supply a continuous and 
punctual succession of news, and articles of 
interest both to librarians and _ readers. 
Another object will be to elicit from the best 
informed writers practical articles on the more 
advanced departments of library practice, 
while its columns will always be open for the 
discussion of subjects of general interest.” 


The first issue carried an article on the 
history and description of library charging 
systems, while its news items offered a thriv- 
ing picture of new library buildings and 
progress in many directions. Huddersfield, 
Streatham, Reading, Brighouse, Upper Nor- 
wood were among the places to be reporting 
new buildings or new services, while among 
the prominent names mentioned in the first 
issue were those of James Duff Brown, Frank 
Pacy, J. Y. W. MacAlister and Herbert 
Putnam. The retirement of John D. Mullins, 
who had been chief librarian of Birmingham 
since 1865, was announced. 


Finally, we cannot resist quoting the follow- 
ing from the first issue: ‘Many small prob- 
lems in cataloguing arise from time to time 
in compilation. Librarians who have diffi- 
culties or points of interest to raise, are re- 
quested to communicate with the Editor as 
soon as possible.”’ 


THE 
HOLT-JACKSON 
BOOK COMPANY 
LIMITED 


Public and County 
Library Booksellers 


PRESTON ROAD 
LYTHAM 
LYTHAM ST. ANNES 
LANCS. 
Telephone: Lytham 7464 


London Showroom : 
59 BRITTON STREET 
CLERKENWELL ROAD, E.C.1 
Telephone : Clerkenwell 3250 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Tue Eprror, 
“THe Liprary WorRLD’’. 


4th August, 1961. 
Dear Sir, 

Having read the July issue of Tue Lisrary 
Wor tp from cover to cover with particular 
interest—the whole issue written round a 
central theme in a variety of aspects has a 
special value by virtue of the fact that it does 
indeed deal with our stock in trade. Books 
themselves are often completely over- 
shadowed by a welter of techniques and we 
do have a tendency to overlook the quality 
of the content and the contribution of the 
author in our, no doubt, highly laudable pre- 
occupation with the means of exploiting our 


book service. 


I was particularly attracted by the ex- 
cellent case put by Miss Pullein-Thompson 
on behalf of her fellow-authors, in the paper 
presented to the South Western Branch of 
the L.A., in which she so competently sets 
out the financial implications of the extend- 
ing use of public library borrowing with the 
resultant falling away of private purchase. 
I am all in favour of the implementation of 
some scheme by which the author and the 
librarian can reach an amicable and mutually 
beneficial solution to this problem; and, of 
course, if the will exists, it can be done. Many 
have moaned about the difficulties of putting 
such a scheme into operation; visions have 
been conjured up of vast increases in staff 
and (or) equipment to cope with the collec- 
tion of this money and its allocation to the 
respective authors. Nevertheless, if this be- 
came national policy, concrete ways and 
means would be found. 


The one thing that troubles me is the fact 
that in spite of all that can be achieved, 
authors would only benefit in inverse ratio 
to the quality of their work. Books of high 
literary merit, requiring considerable re- 
search and meticulous attention to detail 
take far longer to produce than the light and 
popular ephemeral stories which form a 
large proportion of the books bought or 
borrowed—and when produced can only 
expect to command a _ comparatively 
restricted readership. Thus, it would appear 
that although some improvement may accrue 


to the author of quality, by far the larger 
reward will be reaped by the author of quan- 
tity, thus further widening the gap that 
already exists between merit and mediocrity. 
Would this tend to make reputable authors 
lower their standards? I don’t think it 
would, but the situation is an unenviable one. 
In almost any profession the knowledge, ex- 
perience and achievements of the specialist 
automatically command higher fees or suit- 
able reward, but it would seem that in 
authorship. the only method is a higher 
priced book (which may well have the 
opposite effect of reducing the number of 
copies sold) or some system of differentials 
when assessing the charges to the public— 
and at such a thought the mind boggles. 
Some equitable solution must be found, and 
it behoves us all to bend our minds to this 
particular problem. 


Yours truly, 


STANLEY C. DEDMAN, 
Borough Librarian and Curator. 


County Branch Library, 
18 High Street, 
Godalming. 


Tue Eprror, 
“THe LiprARY WorRLD’’. 


3rd August, 1961. 
Dear Sir, 

Readers of Mr. Cave’s article on the sub- 
ject may like to know that Mr. John Ryder 
has deposited in this library his comprehen- 
sive collection of the productions of the con- 
temporary private press. Although not at 
present fully catalogued they are available 
for inspection by students and others who 
may be interested. 


Yours faithfully, 
GILBERT TURNER, 
Borough Librarian. 


Public Libraries, 
Borough of Richmond, Surrey. 
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edited by 
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‘‘Remarkable reference work . . . The production of 
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T.P.I. LIST 


A check-list on the title-pages and indexes of over 1,400 British, 
400 French and Belgian, 150 Italian, 65 Spanish, and 275 Dutch and 
Scandinavian periodicals. 


In 1950 Stechert-Hafner Inc. issued the BRITISH T.P.I. LIST 
in an attempt to furnish information helpful to those who must collate 
journals and help prepare them for the binder. At the time of publica- 
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T.P.I. LIST (1952), have made it evident that such works are needed 
and that occasional revision is required to maintain their usefulness. 


We have therefore enlarged the scope of the publication by adding 
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and the Scandinavian countries. The information was gathered by 
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Not since the best-selling Odhams 
Encyclopaedia for Children has such 
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able panorama of the world and its 
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and teachers as with boys and girls— 
for it is, as Noel Streatfeild, the well- 
known children’s writer, comments, 
“a magnificent book, especially for 
children hoping to get through their 
ll-plus . . . well laid out and most 
informatively written.” 
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